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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 
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TRUE USE OF RICHES. 


Cwarites Jonnson and Edward Jones 
were chums at the same school. Johnson 
was then considered a youth of dull slow 
spirit and wit; and, apparently without 
feeling, felt silently for all who deserved it, 
and sometimes for those who did not; whilst 
Jones, with much loud talk of feeling, and a 
collec op of the most approved maxims of 
Pat his tongue’s end, seemed never to 
ther charity or feeling.—These 
ere parted; and became men 
'©harles now burst out into the 
Fis : the early morning of his 
loo ked dull, but the noon of it gave 
of a glorious after-day; whilst 
pb had excited the greatest hopes 
fouth, shrunk into a mere man of the 
a ‘Though the one was now mammon- 
led and sordid almost to avarice, and 
er a mere creature of the elements, 
fiat plays in the plighted clouds ;’ though 
pae Was poor and the other rich; though as 
dissimilar as darkness and light—as immix- 
able as water and oil, and as opposite as ice 
and fire, they were still friends—such friends 
as the world understands by that much- 
abused word. 

Jones throve much faster than his poor 
friend could grow unfortunate. To keep 
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np the appearance of friendship and humili-| 


ty, however, when he felt in with him he 
would not lose his sleeve till he had him 
safely seated at his silver-spread table; and 
Charles, who was too noble to be the grud- 
eer of another’s happiness or wealth, was 
there the merriest man of the merry, and 
kept the table in a roar with equal pleasure 
to himself and to others. Time, however, 


who was rather slow in reconciling the rich- 
es of the one to the poverty of the other, did 
at least so far succeed, that Jones began to 
care about half as much for Johnson’s needi- 
ness as he did himself:—and here we come 
to our story. 








Jones had employed a poor mechanic to 
repair his chaise; and the business being 
done, as was his custom, he thought no more 
about paying than Dives did of Lazarus. 
The poor creditor had let his rich debtor 


lstand in his books longer that the usual 


time, for he was (as a poor tradesman otten 
is, to the shame of the rich,) afraid to ask 
‘so great a man as Mr. Jones’ for so smalla 
sum. At length, (for patience herself will 
sometimes grow impatient,) the poor man 
called himself. Mr. Jones could not look 
at his bill then: he had a particular friend 
with him, (Johnson was there:) he might 
call again next month. The humble man 
turned away from the proud man’s door with 
a weary foot and a more weary heart, for he 
had journied some miles, and was sick 
with wasted strength, and sad with a worn- 
out spirit. The month slowly passed away, 
and he called again; but he could not see 
him: (*Thomson,: his particular friend 
Thomson, was there:’) he might call again 
in a week; he called in a week; he was 
not at home: (his still more particular 
friend, Wilson, was there then:) ‘call 
again ;? he did; he was not down: ‘call in 
the city :’? he was out of town :—in short, 
let him call when he would, it was to no 
purpose. Charles’s more humane heart was 
shocked at the long reluctance of Jones to 
part with his money ; and he resolved, when 
an opportunity offered, to ptinish his unfeel- 
ing friend in some way that would show him 
the cold enormity of his covetousness. In 
the mean time, happening to have ten gui- 
neas in his pocket, he privately paid the poor 
sick mechanic the five he so much wanted, 
contenting himself with the hope that when 
he had shamed his penurious rich friend once 
again into feeling. he should get repaid. 

An opportunity soon served for his 
scheme. Jones had lately had left him a 
large estate in the West Indies, by a rich 
bachelor uncle, and having sold it by his 
agent there, was in daily expectation of re- 
ceiving the preceeds. Johnson, by some 
means had heard of the arrival of this agent 
at Liverpool, but concealed the information. 
In the mean time Jones had grown into such 
a feverish and mammonish unpatience io 
finge: the expected cash. that, what with 
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plethora and passion, and the megrims which 
every day’s disappointment in not touching 
it threw him into, he took to his bed-room 
with a feverish affection; and it was now 
that Charles determined to try at a cure of 
him, and to revenge the neglect and wrong 
he had done to the poor sick son of poverty. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, be- 
fore the city shop-boys had watered the 
usual rings in the dust of the dog-days, he 
was at Jones’s door, dressed in all the impor- 
tance and loose nankeen trowsers of a warm 
West Indian. The lion-headed knocker 
was as yet unmuffled ; he knocked ; and af- 
ter a reasonable dressing-time, descends an 
appearance in a mob-cap, and dull death- 
watching face, with a mouth yawning to the 
circumference of a Dutch oven: it was 
Mrs. Shufflebottom, the nightly nurse. 

‘Mrs. Jones, I presume, Madam!’ said 
Charles, bowing most respectfully to her in- 
audible list shoes. ‘ No, Sir,’ simpered the 
flattered feminine,’ very proud of the mis- 
take, ‘ Mrs. Shufflebottom, night-nurse, &c. 
at your service,’ courtseying herself down 
to about half her altitude. ‘ Well then, 
good morning to Mrs. Shufflebottom, at my 
service. Pray how’s Jones this morning? 
I’ve just arrived here from the West Indies, 
and the first thing which I hear is, that 
Jones, my dear Jones, is ill!’ * Yes, ill in- 
deed, Sir, my poor dear gentleman, he’s had 
five physicians!’ ‘Five physicians!’ ex- 
claimed Charles, ‘that’s a very dangerous 
complaint, indeed! He must be a hale 
hearty man to survive such an attack! Five 
physicians! deliver me, and poor Jones too, 
from five physicians! Good morning, mad- 
am: my compliments, and all that.2 * May 

{ have the honour of your name ?? courtsey- 
ed Mrs. S. ‘Oh certainly, certainly: Hur- 
ricane, Madam—Hurricane from the West 
Indies—Hurricane the agent. You'll wake 
poor Mr. Jones, if he should happen to be 
asleep, and tell him that I called, but did’nt 
wish to disturb him; so Pil call again. 
‘ Dear Sir,’ exclaimed Mrs. S. * you are the 
very gentleman that Mr. Jones is so anxious 
tosee!? ‘ Very possible; but really [ can- 
not wait: I’ve my cousin Thomson to call 
on, and condole with him on the death of his 
wife’s pug-dog—poor things, they have no 
children, and such a loss is very terrible! 
‘ But he’s so very anxious to see you,’ urged 
Mrs. S. ‘Very likely; but I must see 
Thomson: you'll say my name is Hurricane 
—Hurricane: | am in the greatest hurry pos- 
sible, or I would wait on Mr. Jones. Good 
morning, Madam! Hurricane—you ll re- 
member ?? poking Mrs. S. in the ribs impa- 
tiently with a walking-cane; and then off 
he hurried, leaving the nurse all womanly 
wonder at him. 


Two hours are past, and he has again 
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knocked at Jones’s door, as if he would knock 





down him who opened it; and again Mrs: 
Shufflebottom descends in all the freshness 
of a laced tucker, flounced apron, morning 
gown, and ‘ shining morning face.’ ‘ Well, 
how’s Jones now?’ ‘The powers of good- 
ness ?? exclaimed she, lifting up her hands 
and her eyes; ‘I’m as glad asa May girl 
that you've come back so soon, Sir! poor 
Mr. Jones, as soon as he heard that a white 
gentleman from the West Hinges had cal- 
led, leaped out of bed like a lunatic,’ ‘ Then 
Jones is better? I’m very glad to hear it in- 
deed! Good morning, Madam, and my 
compliments, and whatever is usual to be 
said on these occasions.’ ‘ But my dear Sir,’ 
remonstrated Mrs. 8. seizing Charles by the 
button, ‘ he wishes of all things to see you: 

pray now do, dear Mr. Hurricane, walk in!” 
suggested and implored the kindly nurse. 
‘It’s impossible, my dearest Madam !? ‘ But 
he’s dying, Sir!’ insisted she. ‘I’m sorry; 
but it’s impossible ; he must not die till I see 
him, but I’ve the most positive engagement 
with my particular friend Wilson, who is 
leaving town for his country house at Isling- 
ton, and he would think me particularly in- 
attentive to him if I did not see him set off.’ 
‘ Well, but my dear Sir,—‘ Mrs. Shufflebot- 
tom !? said Charles, with a mock earnest- 
ness and solemnity of manner, ‘it is impos- 
sible. Good morning, and my compliments 
as before.’ 


Mrs. S. looked all astonished, and quiet] 
shutting the door, and then opening it again, 
as if to Jook once more after the cause of her 
wonderment, she shut it, and went up & 
poor Jones, who was more sick with i impa-— 
tience than with any other complaint, and © 
told him what a strange gentleman haa 
Mr. Hurricane was.’ ‘ The man must 
brute, to trifle with a dying man,” voci 
ted Jones, as he pushed his patient nurse 
out of the room half-way down the stairs. 
‘If I had ever treated any man so, I should 
have deserved this.’ 

At eight o’clock Charles returns: the 
knock, the Mrs. S. and the ‘ Well, how’s 
Jones!’ occur again: to which the nurse, 
who had not yet recovered from the rudeness 
with which she had been thrust out of the 
bed-room, answered with ‘ lack-lustre eyes,’ 
evidently pale with vexation-tears, ‘ Ah, Sir, 
poor Mr. Jones is certainly mad, and will 
not live out to-day !’ ‘ God bless me,’ replied 
Charles, coolly playing with his cane, ‘ then 
Pll call to-morrow ; for | have promised to 
meet the very best fellow in the world, my 
friend Jaekson. Good morning, Mrs. 
Shufile—‘ bottom’ he would have said, but 
the good nurse at that moment remembering 
the push she had had down stairs, or else 
impatient at the supposed Mr. Hurricane’s 
prevaricating puttings-off, shut the door in 
his face, and went off in a huff. 

At nine he returns, and rings, for he was 
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afraid the lion’s head would not answer his 
inquiries, as it was by this time muffled in 
white leather, and looked totally sick and 
silent ; but the wary and weary Mrs. S. saw 
through the blinds that it was her old troub- 
ler, and perhaps out of a momentary spirit 
of revenge for the violence which had been 
done to her sacred office, and more sacred 
person, refused to open. At ten, therefore, 
he sends a saucy ticket-porter, with instruc- 
tions to ring long and loud; this succeeds, 
and down again descends the surly nurse, 
looking as if she could wring his nose as 
long as he had rang her bell. ‘Oh—a gen- 
tleman wants to know whether Mr. Jones 
could see Mr. Hurricane sometime next 
week ?’ Jones heard the message, and losing 
all the little patience he ever possessed, he 
bawled out, ‘* Tell the’scoundrel jto come 
here immediately, or Pil have him arrested 
for embezzlement, and teach him what it is 
to trifle with a dying man.’ 

The porter departs growling, and at 
twelve another comes to say that ‘ the gem- 
man would wait on him to-morrow, as soon 
as he had seen Mr. Johnson, his tailor ;’ at 
one, another porter inquires how Mr. Jones 
was at twelve; at two, the same porter 
comes to know how he was at one, and at 
three Johnson himself returns, and ringing 
louder than before, Jones is heard in the dis- 
tance, cursing all his household from the cat 
to the cook, and swearing all his most select 
oaths; and ‘ tell the barbarous Barbadoes ras- 
cal to come up stairs, or I’ll send the contents 
of a blunderbuss after his heels,’ were the 
Jast words of Jones, as his man opened the 
door, with an‘ Ah, how do ye, Mr. John- 
son?? ‘* How’s Jones now ?? asked Charles, 
with a negro-bullying West Indian sort of 
voice, that seemed to be half choked with 
raw rum, raw sugar, and suffocating cigars. 
At this critical juncture, Mrs. Shufflebottom 
appeared from a side parlour, and Jones at the 
stair-head, in his bedgown and velvet cap: 
this was an unexpected denouement. Charles 
was compelled now to enter in; and being 
asked his motive for such an unseasonable 
frolic, and having explained ‘ that it was to 
teach him who had been insensible to the 
sickness and patience of another, the cruel- 
ty of being trifled with, and the pain, which 
is worse than sickness, of seeing man indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of his fellow-men,’ 
(here he placed in Jones’s hand the poor 
chaise-mender’s receip‘ for his five guineas, ) 
-——Jones saw, with a blush of shame, the 
cold cruelty of his conduct to the needy 
creditor, and taking Charles by the hand, 
pressed it with more than his usual warmth, 
forgave him the manner of hiS lesson, forgot 
his megrims, and patiently waiting the arri- 
val of his agent, who came the next day 
with the immense produce of his estate, is 


now a man of great wealth, who gives liber- | 


ally to all who want that do not deserve to 
want; is kind and considerate to all men, 
whether poor or rich; and loves his friend 
Charles above all men, as the man whe 
taught him the true value of wealth, and 
that it can only give happiness where it 
gives the means of making those happy whe 
are less the favourites of Fortune. 


—_—- 


AMELIE. 
By M. De Jouy. 


A native of one of the small German 
principalities, I belonged to the seperior or- 
der of the bourgeoise. My mother was re- 
lated te the celebrated Wieland ; and per- 
haps it was the early perusal of his works 
that first inspired my fondness for literary 
pursuits. But the siiuation of my father 
was such as to preclude my devoting te 
them the time required for more serious em- 
ployment. The eldest of a numerous fami- 
ly, I felt both example and exertion were te 
be expected from me. I gave myself up to 
the study of the law, and leaving the Univer- 
sity at the age of twenty, I commenced my 
professional career. Not all the vivacity, 
not all the buoyancy of expectation, so vivid 
in youth, can alleviate, or at least alleviate 
but very slightly, the bitterness of a first 
separation from the home where indulgence 
has made the happiness of your childhood. { 
felt it most painful; but there was no fare- 
well like my farewell to Amelie, the com- 
panion of my boyhood, and the idol which 
every thought and hope worshipped ; whose 
tenderness and gentle sweetness were even 
more endearing than her perfect beauty. 

Our families had been long intimately 
connected. Already Amelie’s mother called 
me her son; but Amelie was as yet only 
fifteen, and a few years, usefully employed, 
would lay the sure foundation of the beauti- 
ful but uncertain visions of early life. I left 
them, and applied to the duties of my pre- 
fession with all the ardour of a young lover, 
who knows that the accomplishment of his 
wishes depends on himself. Perhaps there 
is no security to a young man’s principles, 
or such an incentive to his efforts, as a deep 
and early attachment. What charm can 
licentious pleasure have for one whose imo- 
gination is filled with the prospects of all 
that is exalted and refined? or what stimu- 
lus can be like that which to him involves 
the happiness of his life? Early marriages 
are too often productive of mutual mise- 
ry ;—often rashly formed and ill assorted. 
Of necessity deficient in experience, what 
else can be expected? But an early en- 
gagement, while it invulves none of the more 
serious cares and most harassing duties, 
fills up the heart, leaving no vacant space 





for less pure feelings; and we all know how 
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animating it is to look forward, and how de- 
licious it is to hope. 

Amelie wrote to me constantly; and it 
was something more than delight to mark 
how in every letter her understanding de- 
veloped itself, and her character gradually 
acquired solidity, yet without losing its 
natural grace. T had been indefatigable in 
my exertions, and exertion was in my 
case, as it usually is, crowned with success. 
in six months I was to return to home, fami- 
ly, and friends, and, more than all, to Ame- 
he. It was at this period that J received 
intelligence of her mother’s death. I felt 
not only grief, but my heart died within me 
with vague apprehensions of impending evil; 
and this feeling was any thing but allay ed 
when I heard that an aunt was to take the 
place of Amelie’s parent; for I was not ig- 
norant that, as the widow of a general offi- 
cer, she had access to the court of our little 
principality, and that, naturally given to 
dissipation and intrigue, her character had 
not been free from reproach. But love and 
confidence are twins, and I loved Amelie too 
well not to confide in her. 

Six months soon passed, and I returned 
to my native city, where for a few weeks I 
was unutterably happy, as happy as success, 
competence, and affection, could make me. 
Amelie, changed but in added loveliness, 
was all | had hoped, and her birth-day was 
fixed for our marriage. Our fathers settled 
between them all those necessary arrange- 
inents so tedious to a lover; and while they 
were settling the marriage articles, I was 
passing my time deliciously in the society of 
one whose innocence, playfulness, and gen- 
tleness, rendered each day more charming. 
I sometimes fancied I observed a guarded 
caution on the side of the aunt, never to 
leave us a moment alone; but it was done 
so gradually, so apparently by chance—her 
manner to myself was so caressing—she 
joined in all our projects with so much in- 
terest—tvok her part in our conversation 
with so much frankness and vivacity,—that 
her presence soon became pleasantly habitu- 
al; indeed it seemed rather a restraint 
upon Amelie than on me. But I was too 
happy to think: indifference reflects, sor- 
row reflects, but happiness never. 

The evening before that fixed for the 
ceremony, the ‘friends of both families were 
invited to a little féte, which was to follow 
signing the contract. Every thing is 
an omen to a lover: Amelie was not, as 
usual, the first in the room, but did not 
make her appearance till all were assem- 
bled, and then accompanied by her aunt, 
who remained by her side. She looked 
pale, the tears stood in her eyes, and once 
or twice [thought she seemed anxious to 
speak to me; while at the same time her 
aunt’s eye kept watching every motion, 





though done with so slight an effort, as tu 
be scarcely perceptible. Yet still through- 
out the whole evening I could not, even for 
a moment, speak to her unintcrruptedly. In 
vain reason combated the chimeras of ima- 
gination. I was placed at a card-table, 
where my position was such as to preclude 
my seeing her; and there surrounded by 
the chief branches of each family, with 
whom good manners forced me to remain 
till the partv broke up, which it did at half- 
past eleven. On inquiring for Amelie, I 
was toli. that being slightly incisposed she 
had retired to her bed. A prey to anx- 
iety, the more torturing from its uncertain- 
ty, L left the house, and lingering as I passed 
under the windows of Amelie, I heard plain- 
tive, inarticulate sounds. I knew Amelie’s 
voice; 1 distinguished that of a man, and 
also her aunt’s. Two men accosted me ab- 
rupily, and told me to go on my way. I recog- 
nised them as domestics to the young prince, 
son to our reigning sovereign. A little far- 
ther on stood his equipage. I could no 
longer doubt my misery—Amelie had been 
sacrificed by anambitious woman. Amelie 
could not be guilty, but her aunt had alrea- 
dy made her criminal. [I spoke to no one; 
but, after wandering all night wildly 
through the streets, at break of day—of my 
wedding-day—I purchased a_ travelling 
chaise, ‘ordered horses, and told the postil- 
lions ‘* the frontiers of France.” I threw 
myself into it, and left country, home, hope, 
and happiness behind me for ever. It was 
nearly two years before I heard of my fami- 
iy, when I met by chance an old fellow stu- 
dent of Gottingen. He was going to my 
city, and took charge of a letter for my 
father. His answer informed me of all that 
had happened. 

The morning of the day which was to 
have made me so happy, every search was 
made after me—every conjecture was ex- 
hausted as to the probable cause of such un- 
accountable conduct. Amelie’s aunt was 
above all loud in her reproaches. Under 
the pretence of ill health she then took her 
niece to a country house, where the frequent 
visits of the prince soon made her disgrace 
but too public. One of the prince’s cour- 
tiers, a few months after, bargained for his 
own dishonour in marrying her. She is now 
Baronne *** ; and after remorse, which at 
first injured her health and beauty, she be- 
came accustomed to her disgraced and dis- 
sipated life. I could not bear to see her 
now the guilty mistress of 2 man whom 
she cannot love,—the degraded wife of a 
man whom she must despise. I have one 
memorial of past happiness—it is her pic- 
ture; not copied from her own beautiful 
face, but from a saint of Corregio’s, whose 
likeness is so perfect as even to satisfy me. 
It seems to be identified with purity and 














loveliness; and in gazing on it, Amelie ap- 
pears to me in all the beauty and innocence 
of her youth. It is an illusion ; but it is the 
only charm of a life which may have length 
of years, but has no future. 








THE GLBANER. 








So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wios; who’s in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARE 





Tue Tors.—It is remarkable to what ex- 
cellent use the toes are applied in India. In 
England, it is hard to say whether they are 
of any use whatseever. A man could cer- 
tainly walk and ride without them; and 
these are the principal purposes to which 
the feet are applied in Europe. But here 
the toes are second hand fingers; they are 
called the ‘ feet fingers’ in Bengalee. In 
his own house, a Hindoo makes use of them 
to fasten the clog to his feet, by means of a 
button, which slips between the two middle 
toes. The tailor, if he does not thread his 
needle, certainly twists his thread with 
them: the cook holds his knife with his 
toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, &c.; the 
joiner, the weaver, &c. could not do with- 
out them, and almost every native has twen- 
ty different uses for the toes. It is true, | 
have seen a maimed sailor in England 
writing with his toes, which is more than 
what I have seen done in India; but 
yet, this is only another proof of what might 
be done, even with the toes, if necessity 
should arise, to make us set our toes, as 
well as our wits to work. 





AN INGENIous METHOD OF TURNING A 
Misrortune To Prorit.— Not many years 
ago, a man was hanged at a country town 
in Ireland for highway robbery; but his 
friends having taken the body to a house, 
fancied that they discovered some signs of 
life, and immediately applied to a surgeon, 
who, with considerable difficulty, succeeded 
in restoring the man to his senses. Finding 
himself much annoyed by the multitude of 
visitors, and the questions which they asked 
respecting his short excursion to the other 
world, the man declared that he would 
not gratify their curiosity until each person 
should have paid the sum of two-pence. 
With this demand they readily complied, 
and he very seriously informed them, that 
at the moment when he was recalled to this 
world by the surgeon’s assistance, he had 
just arrived at the gate of heaven, where he 
saw St. Peter sitting with the Kays in his 
hand. 








wonted bounds of the river. 





THE TRAVELLER. 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





THE LAST DAYS OF ROME. 
Tne following interesting sketch is from 
a work just published in London, entitled 
“The Wandering Jew :”— 


Odoacer has acted with more moderation 
than was expected from the fierceness of 
his character. He has spared the life of 
Augustulus, the young emperor; but has 
confined him for the present to the castle of 
Luculkanum, after, however, stripping him 
of all the imperial insignia. He entered the 
city last night, and has taken possession of 
the palace. A vague rumour is abroad this 
morning, that he intends to assume the im- 
perial dignity himself, and will re-assemble 
the senate. But some doubt the truth of 
this opinion ; alleging, how can he wear the 
purple but as commander of the Roman 
armies ? 

Many of the senators have been to the 
palace, and were received by him with re- 
spectful civility ; but his conversation relat- 
ed to indifferent topics, and he did not re- 
cognise them as possessing any other rank 
than the common herd of the nobility. This 
has damped their expectations exceedingly ; 
and they begin to fear that he entertains 
some undivulged project; fatal to their an- 
cient dignity. A great sensation has been 
excited throughout the city. The heralds 
of Odoacer, in their garbs of ceremony, at- 
tended by a sumptuous retinue of his guards, 
have gone towards the capitol. The whole 
population of Rome is rushing in that di- 
rection. It is a fearful crowd; the high- 
born and the ignoble, the freeman and the 
slave, all who have part or interest in the 
fate of the eternal city, are animated by one 
sentiment, and press forward to hear the 
proclamation of Odoacer. 

I obtained by accident a favourable place, 
on the pedestal of a broken statue, for 
hearing the heralds. The soldiers lined the 
stairs ascending to the portico, and they 
made a gay and glittering appearance; the 
skies were overcast with masses of black 
clouds, but a splendid burst of sunshine fell 
on them, and they shone as it were in glo- 
rious contrast to the Romans, who were ob- 
scured with the shadows of the clouds. 
The assembled crowd was prodigious. The 
whole space around the foot of the hill, and 
as far as the eye could reach along the 
streets in every direction, was a mosaic of 
human faces. It was an appalling sight to 
look on such a multitude. It was, as when 
the waters are out, and the landmarks are 
flooded, and a wide deluge overspreads the. 
The shightes' 
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simultaneous action of so many thousands, 
seemed, by its own physical mass, capable 
of treading into dust the conqueror and all 
his’ armies ; but nothing could more effec- 
tually demonstrate the entire extinction of 
Roman spirit, than the mercurial fluidity of 
this enormous multitude. 

Some little time passed before the chief 
herald was in readiness to read the procla- 
mation. He at first ascended to the portico 
of the building, seemingly with the inten- 
tion of reading it there; but, on some ob- 
servations from the officer who commanded 
the guard, he returned between the ranks 
of the soldiers, about half way down the 
steps. At this moment a loud rushing sound 
rose from the crowd; and, when he had 
taken his station, the trumpets sounded a 
solemn flourish, My eye involuntarily 
turned towards the capitol, where, for so 
many ages, the oracle of the Roman people 
had proclaimed slavery and degradation to 
the kingdoms of the earth. It was in ruins. 
The roof, which had not been repaired 
since it was stripped of its golden covering 
by Genseric, had fallen in in several places. 
The trumpets ceased ; there was a profound 
silence ; and the herald, with, a lotd voice, 
proclaimed Odoacer king of Italy, without 
even mentioning the Roman name. An 
awful response rose from the multitude. 
It was not a sigh, ror a murmur, nor a 
sound like any thing I had ever before heard; 
but a deep and dreadful sob, as if some 
mighty life had in that ultimate crisis expir- 
ed. It subdued the soldiers of Odoacer; and 
I saw them look at one another and grow 
pale, as if chilled with supernatural fear. 
The very flesh crawled on my own bones: 
and it was with difficulty that my faltering 
knees sustained me where I stood. 

But this sublime paroxysm did not last 
long. The soldiers soon recovered their 
wonted self-possession, and cried out, ‘ Long 
live Odoacer, king of Italy !’ to which the 
crowd, as if suddenly transmuted from the 
Roman into another character, answered, 
with a magnificent shout, that reverberated 
through the empty halls of the capitol. 
‘Odoacer, king of Italy!’ Thus was the 
very name of Rome expunged from the 
sovereigntics of the world: and all her glo- 
ry, her greatness, and her crimes, reduced 
to an epitaph. 








THE DRAMA. 








— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 


And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broors 


os 





PARIS THEATRES. 
May 27th. 
THEATRE DE t’? AmpiGu ComiquE.—- 
Mirst representation of Cardillac, ou le 








three acts. This is really an mteresting and 
well got up production. The incidents are 
mainly taken from a romance published a 
few months back, entitled Olivier Brusson. 
The epoch is that of Louis XIV., at a mo- 
ment when Paris was filled with consterna- 
tion by the frequent assassinations which 
were taking place, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the arsenal. At that time there 
resided in the old hotel de St. Paul one of the 
wealthiest and most celebrated jewellers of 
the day, narmed Cardillac ; he was dealt with 
by all the first people of the court, and bore 
the reputation of an upright and honourable 
man. Olivier, his first clerk, a young man 
who had distinguished himself at the battle 
of Sénef, in which he saved the life of the 
Marquis de Rosambert, was in love with 
his daughter; but Cardillac, who had other 
prospects in view, refused his consent to 
their union, and ordered him to quit his 
house, notwithstanding the intercession of 
Mile. Scudery, his god-mother. Olivier 
comes at night to have a last interview with 
Louise, and while waiting an opportunity of 
entering the hotel, he is attracted by the 
cries of murder, and on hastening towards 
the spot from whence they came, he finds the 
Chevalier de la Farre mortally wounded, 
and in the person of the assassin, who has 
just taken to flight, he thinks he recognises 
Cardillac. Struck with horror at such an 


| idea, he enters the hotel, and relates the cir- 


cumstance of the murder, but conceals his 
suspicion as to the perpetrator. He learns 
from Louise that her father has retired to 
rest, This nearly dispels his suspicions, but 
being left alone shortly after, he sees Cardil- 
lac enter the room, through a secret pannel 
in the wainscot. This joined to other cir- 
cumstances, leaves him no longer at liberty 
to doubt of Cardillac’s guilt, who, in fine is 
forced to acknowledge to him that he is the 
murderer of the Chevalier de la Farre. 
Olivier, horrified, is about to denounce Car- 
dillac, when the latter declares in the pre- 
sence of his family and friends that he has 
chosen Olivier for the husband of his daugh- 
ter. But the marriage, which but a short 
time before would have rendered him the 
happiest of human beings, is now become 
almost odious to him; he is, however, still 


| wavering between his passion for Louise and 


his detestation of her father’s crime, when 
the latter, urged on by his irrepressible de- 
sire for wealth, gives a new turn to events. 


_|The Marquis de Rosambert, having killed 


his antagonist in a duel, is obliged to quit 
the country, and wishing to take with him a 
casket of jewels which he had placed in the 
care of Cardillac, he sends to inform him 
that he will call for it at ten o’clock at night. 
This temptation was too strong for Cardillac. 
who, after giving the Marquis his casket ai 


Quartier de? Arsenal. a melodrama in | the appointed hour, hastened through a swh- 








y 
terraneous passage to a lonely part of the 
neighbourhood, through which the Marquis 
must pass. On his coming up, Cardillac 
attacked him, but the Marquis wresting the 
poniard from his hand, wounded him with 
it. Cardillac had merely strength to regain 
his apartment, where he sunk expiring into 
the arms of Olivier. @4t the cries of the 
latter, the room is filled with the servants 
and the neighbours, who on finding Olivier 
alone with the dead body, accuse him of the 
murder. He is conducted to prison; new 
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have appeared herself as a writer, was 
among the warmest admirers of ‘“‘ The Re- 
cess.” 

The rational and just view Miss Lee took 
of life, had induced her about this time to 
establish a seminary for young ladies, at 
Bath ; in order to assure herself of that inde- 
pendence which should place her above the 
fluctuations of literary fame. She still, 
however, at intervals used her pen, and pub- 
lished a ballad, called ‘‘the Hermit’s Tale” 


-—the tragedy of “ Almeyda, Queen of Gre- 


circumstantial proofs are every moment | nada,” in which Mrs. Siddons displayed her 


springing up to fix the crime on him. 
resolved not to disclose the truth, preferri.g 
rather to die than fill with anguish the heart 
of Louise, by exposing her father’s guilt. 
He is brought to trial, and must have inevit- 
ably perished, had not the Marquis de Ro- 
sambert, generously disregarding his per- 
sonal danger, come forward and declared the 
truth. 

This melodrama, full of strong situations 
and a dramatic interest that does not for a 
moment flag, produced a most profound im- 
pression on the audience, and met with the 
most unqualified success. The announce- 
ment of the authors’ names, Messrs. Antony 
and Leopold, was followed by shouts of ap- 
plause. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF MISS S. LEE. 


Ir is among the honourable distinctions 
of the present day, that when the death of a 
favourite female writer is announced, we 
have at the same time to lament the loss of 
a valuable and useful member of society. 
The subject of the present article stood emi- 
nently.. distinguished in both characters. 
Her fst essay as an author, was in the year 
1780, when, under the auspices of the elder 
Mr. Colman, “*‘ The Chapter of Accidents” 
appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, a co- 
medy, the merit of which is well known, and 
which had an advantage merit does not al- 
ways attain—of immediate and decided suc- 
cess. It was followed by “The Recess,” 
the first romance in the English language 
which blended history with fiction, and en- 
riched both by pathos and descriptive scene- 
ry : such was its estimation, as well as popu- 
larity, that the late Mr. Tickell, to whom 
the author was at that time personally un- 
known, addressed a letter to her, in the 
name of that junto of distinguished charac- 
ters with whom he lived, to express the high 
sense entertained of its merit. It is tobe 
remarked also, that Mrs. Ratcliffe, (then 
Miss Ward) resident at Bath, and acquaint- 
ed in Miss Lee’s family, though too young to 





He is | exquisite talents; and “ the Life of a Lo- 


ver,” a novel in six volumes; the earliest 
production of her girlish pen, and not thought 
to be the happiest, though marked by the 
vigour and fertility of mind which charac- 
terized all she wrote; and lastly, in con- 
junction with her sister Harriet, the Can- 
terbury Tales, of which the young Lady’s 
Tale, and the Clergyman’s alone were 
hers. Though harmonizing in mind, the 
two sisters were very unlike in style, nor 
did either ever introduce a single page 
into the writings of the other. Miss Lee 
was also the author of a comedy, called 
‘‘ The Assignation,” acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1807; but from some unfortu- 
nate personal applications, wholly unforeseen 
by the writer, it was condemned on the first 
night, and not published. No work of hers 
ever appeared anonymously; but as has 
happened with other writers of the day, her 
name was prefixed to a novel she never 
saw, and which was too contemptible to al- 
low of her giving it notoriety by entering 
either a literary or legal protest against it. 
Miss Lee’s view of life was not disappointed : 
an easy competence—the unqualified es- 
teem of all to whom she was personally 
known, the affection of her family, and the 
respect of the public, softened her last hours, 
and will long render her memory esteemed. 
She died at Clifton, England, on the 13th 
of March last. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. — 


———Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 














MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’s, 


No. IX. 


Wen Mr. Haines unrolled Mr. J. 
Flint’s map of the falls of Ohio river, as pub- 
lished ona fine sheet at Cincinnati, by E. G, 
Gridley, the neat engraver, 1824, every 
person was excited. The sight, as it were, 
of the water’s descent, and of Louisville and 
Jeffersonville above the rapids, and of 
Clarksville and Shippingsport below, was 
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highly gratifying. To behold the states of 
Kentucky and Indiana, vying with each 
other in honourable competition, which 
should possess the canal and locks, between 
the inferior and superior levels, was an in- 
teresting spectacle. How could the pro- 
ject of a cut from Louisville to Shippings- 
port on the one side, and from Jeffersonville 
to the neighbourhood of Clarksville on the 
other, be viewed with indifference? It was 
confidently hoped the best course would be 
finally adopted. When the same gentle- 
man made a further disclosure of the fossils 
he had collected in the bed of “La belle 
Riviere,” at that place, amounting to nearly 
forty pieces: curiosity was really and pro- 
perly on tip-toe. For the relics of the an- 
tediluvian world; or, in other words, the 
remains of animals who were formerly inha- 
bitants of our globe, but are not now known 
to be alive, were offered for consideration, 
in admirable order. Among other speci- 
mens, were |. As many as a dozen cornuted 
nuudreporites, commonly called “ petrified 
horns of the North American bison ;” 2. 
Two very distinct fluted and entire terebra- 
fulites ; 3. A couple of beautiful catenarias, 
resembling those brought by Major Dela- 
field from Lake Huron; 4. Three encri- 
nites in limestone ; Several favusites, fill- 
ed with calcareous carbonate; 6. Clusters 
of cardites, pectinites, milleporites, terebra- 
fulites, and some other things of a rather 
dubious character, compacted in the domi- 
nant rock of the place; 7. A lump of yel- 
lowish agate, readily striking fire with steel, 
filled with small cornuted madrepores, also 
changed to flint; 3. Other madreporites 
and milleporites of a peculiar habit. 


~ 
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Two teeth found in an alluvial spot near 
Natchez, had been forwarded by J. W. 
Freiot, M. D. of that place. These and the 
various other grinders and bones disinterred 
from Louisiana to New-York, afford conclu- 
sive evidence that the Grand mastodon, | 
the quadruped to whom they belong, once 
inhabited the whole tract from the mouth of 
the Mississippi river to that of the Wallkill. 
The whole race is believed to be now ex- 
tinct, inasmuch as not a single individual, 
notwithstanding the pretension to the contra- 
ry made a few years ago, has ever been seen 
alive, within the term of history. As they 
must have been frequent, at a time, in rela- 
tian to the age of the elobe not verv re- 


mote, in the middle, southern, and western 
states, an acquaintance with their relics is 
justly deemed very interesting to all intelli- 
gent men, and especially to the scavans of 
our own country. It is very well under- 
stood that the Mastedon was an animal of 
the elephant familyghaving a short neck, 
and feeding by a proboscis or trunk. Of 
course, he was not carnivorous, or a de- 
vourer of flesh, but a browser upon tender 
vegetables, a consumer of roots, and gather- 
er of swampy and aquatic plants. His 
mouth was furnished with molar teeth only ; 
and these to the effective number of eight 
in a full-mouthed young one, and of four 
only in an old one, near the end of life. 
With a supposition, however, that in the 
succession of teeth by shedding, in the 
whole series, there may have been sixteen. 
One of the teeth from Natchez is very 
large, and possessed four prominences, se- 
parated by twos into eight prongs, and the 
other is smaller, and has but three eleva- 
tions, subdivided two-fold into six prongs. 
The enamel is white and beautifully crys- 
tallized, so as to expose the crystalline 
ends of the coating to the substances to be 
chewed, crushed, or ground. The bony in- 
ternal or osseous portion is sound, and of a 
fawn maple or pale wild-cherry colour. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


The Rey. C. Summer, Prebendary of 
Worcester, is engaged 1n the translation of 
Milton’s Latin work, recently discovered 
among some state papers, and which will 
be published as soon as the requisite ar- 
rangements are completed. 


t™ CrHina.—From the western 
part of the city of Saigon, in Cochin China, 
a river or canal has been recently cut twen- 


CANAL 


ty-three English miles long. It is twelve 
| feet deep throughout, about eighty feet wide, 
/and was cut through immense forests and 
| morasses in the short space of six weeks. 
Twenty-six thousand men were employed. 
night and day, by turns, in this stupendous 
undertaking, and seven thousand lives sa- 
crified by fatigue and consequent disease. 





CoLoURING MATTER IN Craps, Lor- 
sters, &c.—It appears from a series of ex- 
periments, made by M. J. L. Lassaigne, 
that crabs, lobsters, &c. contain a red co- 
louring principle, which may be extracted 
by means of alcohol. ‘T hat this colour is 
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uot formed by the action of heat, but deve- 
loped in the shell by the impulsion of that 
fluid. That there exists in that class of ani- 
mals a highly coloured membrane, which 
appears to be the source of the colouring 
matter, which is insoluble in cold or boiling 
water, but soluble in sulphuric ether, and 
pure cold alcohol. 


F'Lres.—Half an ounce of wood of quas- 
sia, boiled slowly in about a pint of water 
till reduced one half, and then a small quan- 
tity of sugar added, will destroy flies ; and is 
perfectly harmless when taken inadvertent- 
ly by children. 


Cure ror Dearness.—Fill a clean stone 
bottle, about the size of a blacking bottle, 
with hot water; lay the ear on the bottle as 
hot as can be borne, so that the steam may 
ascend into it, every night when going to 
bed, for five or ten minutes. 


ApoTxeosis or NaroLrEon.—Such is the 
subject of a picture, which has lately been 
brought to London from Paris, where it had 
been concealed since the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The picture is a painting on 
glass, about forty inches square: the princi- 
pal figures are exquisitely finished, and the 
colouring is rich beyond expression; a 
splendid border, with allegorical and em- 
blematical representations of the life of Na- 
poleon, surrounds the painting. The bor- 
der, which is very delicately painted, is 
said to have been the combined work of se- 
veral artists: the head and face of Napoleon, 


~ the body of the picture, are particularly 
ne. 


> — 


BiastinG Rocks.—Suppose a hole in the 
usual method of blasting, requires nine 
inches of gunpowder; instead of filling it 
completely, have four inches next the bot- 
tom empty, and above this space put five 
inches of gunpowder, which is supported by 
a piece .of pasteboard cut to the size of the 
hole, and a stick underneath, and attached 
to it in the middle. To prevent the stick 
head, or pasteboard, from being air tight, 
four notches may be made of such a size as 
to allow the air, but not the gunpowder, to 
pass thrdbugh. Then stem it, and fire it in 
the usual way. The principle on which it 
acts is the rarefaction of the four inches of 
air in the bottom of the hole, when heated 
by the explosion of the gunpowder, and its 
consequent expansive power, or force. 


EXTINGUISHING Firs.—!It is the custom 
at Rome to entinguish fires in chimnies, by 
throwing flour of sulphur on the fire in the 
grate. Recent experiments in l’rance have 
fully confirmed the success of this method, 
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the theory. But the person using it must 
be careful not to throw on too great a quan- 
tity of sulphur, because he would be expos- 
ed to inhale the noxious effluvia, which de- 
stroys animal life on the same principle that 
it extinguishes the fire. 


To preserve Mrrx.—Put in a pan of 
milk a spoonful of wild horse-radish, and it 
will remain sweet for several days, either in 


the open air or in a cellar, while other milk 
will change. 


Frederic the Great had five libraries, all 
exactly alike, and containing the same 
books, ranged in the same order; one at 
Potzdam, a second at Sans Souci, a third at 
Berlin, a fourth at Charlottenburg, and a 
fifth at Breslaw. On removing to either of 
these places, he had only to make a note of 
the page at which he left off, to peruse it 
without interruption on his arrival. <Ac- 
cordingly, he always bought five copies of 
the books he chose to read. 





New Dressinc Apparatus.—Mr. John 
| Burn, of Manchester, has obtained a patent 
for a dréssing apparatus, which destroys all 
the extraneous particles of cotton or of wool, 
and creates so little soil, that many of the 
articles submitted to it require no washing. 
The same apparatus is so contrived that it 
} will dress goods of all fabrics, from the finest 
muslin to the coarsest carpet; also yarn, 
thread, tapes, &c. 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


To SET A COMBUSTIBLE BODY ON FIRE BY 
THE CONTACT OF COLD WATER.—Fill a 
saucer with water, and let fall into it a piece 
of potassium, of the size of a peppercorn 
(which is about two grains). The potassium 
will instantly become red-hot, with a slight 
explosion, and burn vividly on the surface 
of the water, darting at the same time from 
one side of the vessel to the other, with 
great violence, in the form of a red-hot fire- 
ball. 


ForminG HALOES ARTIFICIALLY ROUND 
THE suN, &c.—Take a saturated solution of 
alum, and having spread a few drops of it 
over a plate of glass, it will rapidly crystal- 
lize in small flat octohedrons, scarcely visible 
to the eye. When this plate is held between 
the observer and the sun, or a candle, with 
the eye very close to the smooth side of the 
glass plate, there will be seen three beauti- 
ful haloes of light, at different distances 
from the luminous body. The innermost 
halo, which is the whitest, is formed by the 
images refracted by a pair of faces of the 
'octohedral crystals, not much inclined to 





which is, in fact, perfectly consonant with |} each other; the second halo, which is more 
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coloured, with the biue rays outwards, is 
formed by a pair of faces more inclined ; 
and the third halo, which is very large and 
highly coloured, is formed by a still more in- 
clined pair of faces. Each separate crystal 


forms three images of the luminous body, 
placed at points 120 degrees distant from 
each other, in all the three haloes; and as 
the numerous small crystals have their re- 
fracting faces turned in every possible di- 
rection, the whole circumference of the 
haloes will be completely filled up. 


BitTeRNESS.—There are two salts of 
nauseous bitterness, namely, nitrate of sil- 
ver, and hyposulphite of soda, which, when 
mixed, produce an intense sweetness. This 
striking fact shows how little we know of 
the way in which bodies affect the organs 
of taste. Sweetness and bitterness, like 
acidity, seem to depend on no particular 
principle, but to be regulated by the state of 
combination in which the same principles 
exist at different times. 


New Pyropnorvus, or INSTANTANEOUS 
FsrRE-LIGHTER.—In determining the com- 
position of tartrate of lead, Dr. Friedman 
Gobel, of Jena, observed that this salt, when 
heated in a glass tube, formed a fine pyro- 
phorus. When a portion of the brown mass 
is projected from the tube, it instantly takes 
fire, and brilliant globules of metallic lead 
appear on the surface of the subject in igni- 
tion. The effect continues much longer than 
in other pyrophori. 





CHALYBEATE WarterR.—If a few pieces 
of silver be placed alternately with pieces 
of sheet iron, so as to form a small pile, and 
be immersed in water, the fluid soon ac- 
quires the taste of iron, and becomes of a 
yellowish hue. In twenty-four hours flakes 
of oxide of iron appear. By replenishing 
the vessel, in which such a pile is placed, 
with water after every draught, we may 
have a very good substitute for a perpetual 
chalybeate spring. Clean copper plates 
would answer instead of silver, or a clean 
copper wire entwined on an iron rod; but 
this is rather dangerous, and silver should be 
preferred. 


Tne Proeress or [NcuBATION.—-The 
process of hatching ducklings and chickens 
by artificial means, was not long since forced 

.on public notice. Like all novelties, this 
furnished matter for pleasantry at the time ; 
but the person who brought forward this 
scheme, really succeeds in putting his theory 
into practice; and not only produces the 
young birds in the way stated, but even sur- 
passes all Egyptian example. In order to 


shew the progress of incubation, he has been 
led to try the experiment of removing the 
egg from the shell, and enclosing it in glass 
to be hatched; and has succeeded! Thus 
the entire progress of incubation, like the 
working, &c. of bees, is exposed to constant 
and visible observation. 


Wheat straw may be melted into a colour- 
less glass with the blow-pipe, without any 
addition. Barley straw melts into a glass of 
a topaz-red colour. 


Curious ExpeRimMENT.—Sling a shilling 
or sixpence at the end of a piece of thread 
by means of a loop; then resting your elbow 
on a table, hold the other end of the thread 
betwixt your fore finger and thumb, observ- 
ing to let it pass across the ball of the thumb, 
and thus suspend the shilling in an empty 
goblet ; premising, however, that the shillmg 
is properly suspended, you will observe, 
that when it has recovered its equilibrium, 
it will, fora moment be stationary: it will 
then of its own accord, and without the 
least agency from the person holding it, as- 
sume the action of a pendulum, vibrating 
from side to side of the glass; and after a 
few seconds, will strike the hour nearest to 
the time of day; for instance, if the time be 
twenty-five minutes past six, it will strike 
six; if thirty-five minutes past six, it will 
strike seven; and so on of any other hour. 
Observe your hand must be perfectly steady; 
and if you find it difficult to keep it in an 
immoveable posture, it is useless to attempt 
the experiment. It is necessary to remark, 
that the thread should lie over the pulse of 
the thumb, and this may in some measure 
account for the vibration of the shilling ; but 
to what cause its striking the precise hour is 
to be traced, remains unexplained ; for it is 
no less astonishing, than true, that when it 
has struck the proper number, its vibration 
ceases, it acquires a kind of rotary motion, 
and at last becomes stationary as before. 








LITERATUR 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet burt 
a good work. Marquis D’ARGENs. 





LORD BYRON. 


UNRELENTING hatred pursues this lainent- 
|ed man beyond the grave. Before his ashes 
| are well cold in the urn, while all the admir- 
fers of genius and of worth are mourning 

over his untimely fall, there are not wanting, 


leven in this country, these who load his 
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uame with the vilest and most opprobrious 
epithets that ever envy devised or malignity 
uttered. The boast of England and the 
champion of Greece ; the master spirit of 
the age, who sunk in the grave while labour- 
ing in the holy cause of our faith, and fight- 
ing beneath the banner of the cross; the 
man for whom a whole nation has put on 
mourning, is aspersed by an American edi- 
tor with the epithets fiend, sensualist, lam- 
dooner, and slanderer. Shame on the 
coward heart that thus basely profanes the 
grave, and scorn on the viperous tongue that 
utters these foul slanders! If there be any 
mark of a heart which nature created vile, 
and which the selfish interests of the world 
have rendered a thousand times viler, it is 
this intolerance, impotent as vain, which 
seizes the bolts of vengeance and presumes 
to throw them to gratify its own prejudice, 
asperity, and envy ! 

We would put one question to this malig- 
nant slanderer of the dead—are not those 
persons, amongst whom the latter years of 
Lord Byron’s life were spent, the best 
judges of his private character? If so, 
can any man of common sense believe that 
Prince Maurocordato would issue a decree 
that all the nation of Greece should go 
into mourning for a foreigner, if the personal 
character of that foreigner were thus odious 
and depraved? No unprejudiced man 
would believe this for a moment. Yet we 
have assertions and mere assertions, here, in 
a country far removed from the theatre of 
Byron’s actions, that his private character 
was destitute of all good traits! Where is 
the proof? Who is the witness? What 
man is he that will come forward and say, 
‘‘ [ witnessed the actions of Lord Byron; I 
saw him wallowing in depravity, grovelling 
in crime, and leading the life of a fiend ?”— 
On such a subject, relating to such a man, 
is bare-faced assertion to be admitted as 
fact—is vituperation to be acknowledged as 


evidence ? 
We repeat what we have heretofore pro- 


fessed, that Lord Byron has written much 
that his sincerest admirers deeply regret— 
that his injured and indignant spirit often 
drove him to unwarrantable and improper 
retaliation. We pretend not to justify his 
errors: but is frail and fallible man _ to 
asperse him with all the vilest epithets in 


l 
what it should be ? 


To such men we may 
well apply the impressive counsel of a being 


that was all purity, all iveness, and all 
sanctity, ‘* Judge note that ye be not 
judged.” 

In opposition to the bad part of Byron’s 
poems, we shall make « few selections, 
which his calumniators carefully avoid no- 
ticing. Let our readers judge whether 
these sentences are the effusions of a de- 
mon’s heart. 


a 


** Vet, if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the sadducee 

And sophists madly vain of dubious lore : 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labours light ! 

To hear each voice we feared to hear no more! 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight.” 
CuiILpe Haron. 


‘“« Before the Chastener humbly let me bow— 
Our hearts divided and our hopes destroyed.” 
Harotop, 
——** he could watch the stars 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams— 
—but this clay will sink ; 
Its spark immortal envying it the light 
To which it mounts as if to break the link  [brink."’ 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its 
Haronp. 
‘* The Archangel’s trump, not glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for.’"—Haro.tp. 


** And when at length the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form ; 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm— 
When elements to elements conform, 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm ’ 
The bodiless thought? the spirit of each spot? 
Of which even now at times I share the immortal lot !’’ 
Haron. 
“ Yet peace be with their ashes—for by them e* 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It°is not ours to judge, far less condemn. 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all—or hope and dread allayed 
By slumber on one pillow—in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure must lie decayed ; 
And when it shall revive as is our trust, 
*T will be to be forgiven or suffer what is just.”’ 
HArotp. 
‘“* But let me quit man’s works again to read 
His Maker’s spread around me.”—Haro.p. 


‘* The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in usa brighter ray 

And more beloved existence "—Hanroup. 


* If from society we learn to live, 
*Tis solitude should teach us how to die 
It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must strive." 
HAROLD. 
“‘T speak not of man’s creeds—they rest between 
man and his Maker.”"—H arovv. 





language, and to abuse his private character 
hecause a portion of his writings is_ not! 


** Satan chose the wilderness for the temptation of on, 
Saviour.*’—Note 17th to the ath Canto of Haroun. 
‘It is to be recollected that the most beautiful ana 
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aud impressive doctrines of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity were delivered not in the temple but on 
the mount.”—Note 20thilgo the 3d Canto. 

If there be not gn acknowledgment of 
Christianity, a hope of resurrection, a belief 
in God, and a confidence of immortality ex- 
pressed in these extracts, we are much mis- 
taken in the meaning of the English lan- 
guage. As it is so much the fashion with 
Byron’s enemies to select only the parts 
which bear on one side of the question, we 
deem it an act of justice to furnish them 
with quotations on the other side, sentences 
breathing a sincerity which cannot be mis- 
taken. Here, for the present, we rest. 

J. G. B. 








WISCHLLANEOUS. 





Dance tN Spanish AmERIcA.—Amonge 
the dances called folias, there is one named 
eapuchina—the air in which is composed of 
three parts; the first two are expressed by 
singing, to which the dancers must pay 
particular attention. The dancers place 
themselves in a circle, the female keeping 
always on the left of her partner: the mu- 
sicians begin by singing a couplet; during 
which time the man foots it with his partner. 
This being finished, the musicians sing al- 


ternately a dialogue, according to the mean- | 


ing of which the dance is carried on. 

1. Give me your fair hand. 

2. I consent. 

1. Go backwards one step, and hold me 
in your arms. 

2. With pleasure. 

1. Approach a little and kiss me, that I 
may know the sweetness of your mouth. 

8 With all my heart. 

This singing dialogue being ended, the 
instruments play the third part of the air; 
when the dancers dance round each other, 
describing the figure of an §, till each re- 
turns to his own place, or rather advances 
one step in the dance. This continues till 
the men have danced with every female of 
the company. 


Usual Fate of a Tradesman’s Bill. 


July 1. “Ob! this is Mr. Mercer’s bill 
—Call again any day next week.” 

July 9. ‘Not at home.” ‘* When will 
he be athome?” ‘ Why, any time to-mor- 
row.” 

July 10. ‘Has a gentleman with him.” 
Waits an hour. ‘Oh! ah! this is the bill 
—ay hum—look in on Monday.” 

Monday. ‘Not at home——gone to! 
*Change.” 

Thursday. ‘* Please to leave the bill, and | 

Vt] look over it.” 





20. ‘There seems to be a mistake in 
the bill; I never had this article—take it 
back to your master, and tell him to exa- 
mine his books.” 

24. ‘Just gone out.” 

29, ‘I am very busy just now ; tell your 
master Ill call on him as I go into the city.” 

17. ‘Gone to Margate, and won’t be 
home till next month.” 

Sept. 12. ‘* What! did not I pay that 
bill before 1 went out of town? Are you 
going farther?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Very well; 

call as you come back, and I'll settle it.” 
Calls, and he is gone to dinner at Clapham. 

16. ‘Plague on this bill! I don’t believe 
[ have so much cash in the house—Can you 
give me change for a 100/. note?” ‘* No.” 
‘* Then call in as you pass to-morrow.” 

17. ‘ Not at home.” 

25. ‘*Appointaday! Zounds, sir, what 
does your master mean? Tell him [ll call 
on him, and know what he means by such a 
message.” 

Oct. 14. ‘*What! no discount !”— 
‘“* Why, sir, it has been due these two years.” 
** Well, well, there’s your money then.” 
And here ends the payment of 91. 14s. 6d. 


Specimen of an Attorney's Bill. 


On meeting with my old friend, Mr. Gui- 
fin, the other day, I perceived, from a letter 
which had just been put into his hands, that 
he was completely out of temper. ‘‘ What's 
the matter, sir?” said I. ‘O, nothing— 
only an attorney’s bill; that’s all—from my 
friend, Mr. Waddle Whip-up; and a pret- 
ty whip-up it is: [ have had a few bills in my 
time and have seen a good many, but this 
beats all I ever—but I'll read it to you : 

S. 
Attending and asking you how you 

did. 
Attending you afterwards, when you 

said “* pretty well.” 
Attending you on the Pier, when you 

desired me to look through a piece 
of smoked glass at an eclipse of the 
sun. 
Attending and looking at do. 
Returning you the piece of glass. 
Rubbing my left eye, which watered. 
Attending you at luncheon when you 
praised the sandwiches, and asked 
me to take some. 
Consulting and asked my opinion 
thereon, when I said “‘ they were 
very good.” -15 4 
** There, what do you think of that, eh ? 


d. 


6 


6 





he says he will come to breakfast with me 
| to-morrow morning, and receive the money, 
if convenient—but he sha’nt—he’ll charge 
| me six and eight-pence for eating my break- 
fast, L suppose. If he does I’m resolved to 
‘strike him off my rol/s and butter.” 














THE GRACES. 








ROMAN WOMEN. 
No. Il. 


THE most conspicuous era of the talents 
of Roman women is to be found under the 
emperors. Society was then more perfect- 
ed by opulence, by luxury, by the use and 
abuse of the arts, and by commerce. Their 
retirement was less strict; their genius, be- 
ing more active, was more exerted; their 
hearts had new wants ; the idea of reputation 
sprung up in their minds; their leisure in- 
creased with the division of employments. 

During upwards of six hundred years, the 
virtues had been found sufficient to please. 
They found it necessary to call in the ac- 
complishments. They were desirous to join 
admiration to esteem, till they learned to ex- 
ceed esteem itself. For in all countries, in 
proportion as the love of virtue diminishes, 
we find the love of talents to increase. A 
thousand causes concurred to produce this 
revolution of manners among the Romans. 
‘The vast inequality of ranks, the enormous 
fortunes of individuals, the ridicule affixed 
by the imperial court to moral ideas, all 
contributed to hasten the period of corrup- 
tion. 

There were still, however, some great and 
virtuous characters among the Roman wo- 
men. Portia, the daughter of Cato, and 
wife of Brutus, in the conspiracy against 
Cvesar, showed herself worthy to be asso- 
ciated with the first of human kind, and 
trusted with the fate of empires. After the 
battle of Philippi, she would neither sur- 
vive liberty nor Brutus, but died with the 
bold intrepidity of Cato. The example of 
Portia was followed by that of Arria, who 
seeing her husband hesitating and afraid to 
die, in order to encourage him, pierced her 
own breast, and delivered to him the dag- 
ger with a smile. Paulinia too, the wife of 
Seneca, caused her veins to be opened at 
the same tune with her husband’s. Exalted 
virtues were displayed, though in a different 
manner, by Agrippina, the wife of Germa- 
nicus, who, naturally haughty and sensible, 
after the death of that great man, buried 
herself in retirement in all the bloom of 
youth. Nor should the celebrated Epinia- 
na be forgotten, whom Vespasian ought to 
have admired, but whom heso basely put to 
death. 


But the empress Julia, the wife of Septi- 
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mius Severus, possessed a species of merit | 


so very diflerent from any of those already 
mentioned, as to claim particular attention. 
This lady was born at Syria, and the daugh- 
ier of a priest of the sun. It was predicted 
that she should rise to sovereign dignity ; 
and her character justified the prophecy. 





While on the throne she passionately loved 
letters, and spent her life with philosophers. 
Her rank of empress would not, perhaps, 
have been sufficient to subdue those bold 
spirits; but she joined to that the more 
powerful influences of wit and beauty. Her 
husband, who did not love her, valued her 
understanding so much, that he consulted 
her on all occasions. She governed in the 
same manner under his son. Julia was, in 
short, an empress and a politician; occupi- 
ed at the same time about literature and af- 
fairs of state, while she mingled her plea- 
sures freely with both. 

In following the course of history, the fa- 
mous Zenobia presents herself: she was 
worthy to have been a pupil of Longinus ; 
for she knew how to write, as well as how to 
conquer. When she was afterwards un- 
fortunate, she was so with dignity. She 
consoled herself for the loss of a throne and 
the pleasures of grandeur, with the sweets 
of solitude and the joys of reason. 

The Roman women, as well as the Gre- 
cian, were under perpetual guardianship ; 
and were not at any age, nor in any condi- 
tion, ever trusted with the management of 
their own fortunes. Every father had a 
power of life and death over his own daugh- 
ters: but this power was not restricted to 
daughters only; it extended also to sons. 
The Oppian law prohibited women from 
having more than half an ounce of gold em- 
ployed in ornamenting their persons, from 
wearing clothes of divers colours, and from 
riding in chariots, either in the city, or a 
thousand paces round it. They were strict- 
ly forbidden to use wine, or even to have in 
their possession the key of any place where 
it was kept. For either of these faults they 
were liable to be divorced by their husbands. 
So careful were the Romans in restraining 
their women from wine, that they are sup- 
posed to have introduced the custom of sa- 
luting their female relations and acquain- 
tances, on entering into the house ofa friend 
or neighbour, that they might discover by 
their breath, whether they had tasted any of 
that liquor. Romulus even permitted hus- 
bands to kill their wives, if they found them 
drinking wine. And if we may believe Va- 
lerius Maximus, Egnatius Metellus having 
detected his wife drinking out ofa cask, 
actually made use of this permission, and 
was acquitted by Romulus. Fabius Pictor 
relates, that the parents of a Roman lady, 
having detected her picking the lock of a 
chest which contained some, shut her up and 
starved her to death. Women were liable 
to be divorced by their husbands almost at 
pleasure, provided the portion was returned 
which they had brought along with them. 
Husbands not only themselves behaved 
roughly to their wives, but even sometimes 
permitted their servants and slaves to do the 
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same. The principal eunuch of Justinian 
the second, threatened to chastise the em- 
press, his master’s wife, if she did not-obey 
his orders. 

With regard to the private diversions of 
the Roman ladies, history is silent. Their 
public ones, were such as were common to 
both sexes ; as bathing, theatrical represen- 
tations, horse-races, shows of wild beasts, 
which fought against one another, and some- 
times against men, whom the emperors, in 
the plentitude of their despotic power, or- 
dered to engage them. The Romans, of 
both sexes, spent a great deal of time at 
the baths; which at first, perhaps, were in- 
terwoven with their religion, but at last 
were only considered as refinements in luxu- 
ry. They were places of public resort, 
where all the news of the times were to be 
heard, where people met with their acquain- 
tances and friends, where public libraries 
were kept for such as chose to read, and 
where poets recited their works to suchas had 
patience to hearthem. In the earlier periods 
of Rome, separate baths were appropriated 
to each sex. Luxury, by degrees, getting 
the better of decency, the men and women 
at last bathed together. Though this inde- 
cent manner of bathing was prohibited by 
the emperor Adrian, yet, in a short time, 
inclination overcame the prohibition; and, 
in spite of every effort, promiscuous bathing 
continued until the time of Constantine, 
who, by the coercive force of the legislature, 
put a final stop to it. 


Goop Nature.—The first, the most im- 
portant quality of a woman, is good nature. 
Made to obey a being so imperfect as man, 
often so full of vices, and always so full of 
defects, she ought to learn betimes to suffer 
even injustice: it is not his, but for her own 
sake, that she ought to be good natured. 
The ill nature and obstinacy of the wives 
never do any thing but augment their evils, 
and the bad proceedings of the husbands ; 
they well know that it is not with those arms 
they ought to conquer. Heaven did not 
make them insinuating and persuasive, to 
become peevish ; it did not make them weak, 
to become imperious; it did not give them 
a voice so sweet, to utter invectives; it did 
not make their features so delicate, to disfi- 
gure them by anger. When they fly into 
a passion they forget themselves; they have 
often reason to complain; but they are al- 
ways in the wrong to scold. Each ought to 
observe the decorum of the sex. A virtu- 
ous woman was entreated by one of her 
friends to inform her of some secrets she 
was possessed of to preserve the good graces of 
her husband. “It is,” said she, ‘ by doing 
every thing that pleases him, and by suffer- 
ing patiently from him every thing that does 
not please me.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 17. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mv 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PoPpuLAR TALES.—The Ghost of my Uncle. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Grotto of Anti- 
paros. 

THE Drama.—The Old English Drama. 

BIOGRAPHY .—Memoirs of Thomas Beiter- 
ton. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—Conversationés at 
Lr. Mitchill’s.—Scientific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Our Village: sketches of 
Rural Character and Scenery. 

THE Graces.—On Dissimulation. 

MiscELLANEous.—The Tear of Pity. Ez- 
tracts from a Cynic’s Vocabulary. 

Poetry.—Lines wrilien in a Lady’s Album: 
and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—-The Lines by 
‘S Helen” are inadmissible. 








A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








Conductors for lightning, to produce the in- 
tended effect, should be continued at least six 
feet into the earth, and, if possible, they should 
communicate with water. 


The weather in the interior of South Caro- 
lina has been so hot this season, that the ther- 
mometer stood at 101. 


White Hellebore (vertarum viride) is recom- 
mended for the destruction of cockroaches. 
If cut in small pieces, and scattered over the 
places where these troublesome insects frequent, 
they eat it with avidity, and immediately pe- 
rish. 


Some interesting papers relative to the ear- 
liest period of Lord Byron’s life, are about to 
be published in London by his first literary 
friend Mr. Dallas. 


The ships Hecla and Fury, destined for the 
polar expedition, passed through the Pentland 
Firth on the 30th of May. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. C. Thompson to Miss C. Smith. 
Mr. J. Stine to Miss J. Corson. 

Mr. T. Cochrane to Mrs. J. Yeoman. 
Mr. W. Love to Miss N Campbell. 
Mr. N.S. Freeland to Miss S. Wiggins. 


DIED, 


Mr. P. Dominge, aged 52 years. 
Mr. John Sharp. 

Mrs. A. Harriot, aged 53 years. 
Miss E. Kay, aged 25 years. 
Mrs. M. Guyon, aged 29 years. 





Mr. J. S. Bailey, aged 40 vears 














POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


LEANDER. 


THE fitful gust is sweeping o’er 

The Hellespont’s broad waves of light ; 
And wildly flaps o’er sea and shore, 

The boding wing of raven night! 
Whose is the step that beats the ground— 
Whose eye surveys the scene around, 

And shrinks not with affright ? 

When storms stir up their rude uproar, 
What doth he here upon the shore? 


His feet is on Abydos’ beach— 
His eye is o'er the tossing wave ; 
He lists not to the sea-bird’s screech, 
Pouring its anthem o’er his grave! 
Young Hero’s torch is blazing o’er 
The lonely scene on Sestos’ shore, 
The beacon light to save : 
He may not pause, but bold and free, 
Leaps in the tossed and tumbling sea ! 


Why doth he tempt the angry gale, 
That revels o’er the heaving wave ? 

His fainting strength may not avail, 
When the death pall is nigh, to save ! 

He surely heard the sea-bird’s cry, 

Which sounded in the adverse sky, 
The omen of his grave— 

Ay, when it trembled on his ear, 

He heeded not its tones of fear! 


Oh Love! thy altar is on high, 
Though burns the flame within the heart ; 
And morning’s sun and evening’s sky 
Their blessedness impart! 
But when tempestuous winds are high, 
And waft their anthem through the sky, 
And the red lightnings dart ; 
When breaks the wild and foaming wave, 
Ah! then Love hath no power to save! 


Else, when the shadows gathered o’er 
The wild, and tossed, and turgid main ; 
And Sestos’ loved ana lonely shore, 
The fond Leander sought to gain: 
To list young Hero’s plaintive voice, 
And bid her heart with his rejoice, 
That knew on earth no stain— 
Love had not spread his purple wing, 
And left him to fate’s withering ! 


Lo ! the remorseless billows dash 
Their wild and wreathing foam on high ; 
Hark the wild wind’s conflicting clash, 
Bearing its chorus through the sky ! 
Leander! in that awful hour, 
Bootless was thy exhausted power, 
When grim-eyed death was nigh! 
An arm of flesh may scarce avail, 
When the storm spirit strides the gale! 


The sullen wind hath hushed its swell! ; 
There breaks no ripple on the sea ; 

And morning’s sun o'er hili and dell, 
Puts on her best attire of glee. 
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On lonely Sestos’ pebbled shore 
Young Hero’s broken accents pour 
In tones of agony! 
“ The storm hath ceased its clamours now, 
But O Leander ! where art thou !” 


In vain she mourns ; in vain she weeps ; 
Tosses in vain her hands on high ; 
Beneath the wave Leander sleeps— 
Beneath the wave his reliques lie ! 
His home is in the coral cell, 
Where the wild nymphs of ocean dwell, 
His dirge is in the sky! 
O, woe betide the adverse night 
Which stole her love from Hero’s sight ! : 
J.R. SuscRMEISTER. © 


—~<— 


To the companions of the ‘‘ mystic tie” the follow- 
ing lines will be of exquisite interest—to those who 
are not, the sweet poetry and fine sentiment which 
breathe in every line, wilj afford high pleasure. 


A FREEMASON’S EPITAPH NEAR BAGDAD. 
By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c. 

Tread softly here, or pause to breathe 

A pray’r for him who sleeps beneath. 

Though savage hands in silence spread 

The nameless sands that hides the dead; 

Yet here, as wandering Arabs.tell, 

A guardian spirit loves to dwell! 

Tis said such gentle spirits seek, 

The tears on widow’d beauty’s cheek, 

And bring those precious dr@ps to lave 

The sainted Pilgrim’s secret ¥rave. 


Tread softly '—though the tempest blows 
Unheeded o’er his deep repose, 

Though now the sun’s relentless ray 
Has parch d to dust this holy clay, 

The spirit in this clay enshrin’d 

Once mounted swifter than the wind— 
Once looked, O sun! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dar’d to measure thy career, 

And rose above this earth so far, 

As comets pass the meanest star. 


Tread softly !—’midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand ! 

That han4, if living, would have prest 
Thee, wandering stranger, to his breast, 
And fill’d the cup of gladness here 

Thy dark and dreary path to cheer; 

O spare this dust !—it once was part 

Of an all-kind, all bounteous heart! 

If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 

On thee its bounty would have flow’d. 


Tread softly '—on this sacred mound 
The badge of brotherhood is found ! 
Revere the signet !—in his breast 

Its holiest virtue was confess’d— 

He only liv’d on earth to prove 

The fulness of a brother's love. 

If in thy bosom dwells the sign 

Of charity and love divine, 

Give to this grave a duteous tear, 

Thy friend, thy brother slumbers here ! 


—__ 


STANZAS TO 
By T. K. Hervey of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The rose that decked thy cheek is dead, 
The ruby from thy lip has fled, 
Thy brow has Jost its gladness ; 
And the pure smiles that used to play 
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So brightly there, have passed away 
Before the touch of sadness. 

Yet sorrow’s shadows o’er thy face 

Have wandered with a mellowing grace. 


And grief has given to thine eye 
A beauty, such as yonder sky 
Receives, when daylight’s splendour 
Fades in the holy twilight hour, 
Whose magic hangs on every flower 
A bloom more pure and tender ; 
When angels walk the quiet even 
On messages of love from heaven. 


Thy slow sweet voice, in every word, 
Breathes—like soft music far-off heard— 
The soul of melancholy ; 
And oh! to listen to thy sigh ! 
The evening gale that wanders by 
The rose is not so holy ; 
But none may know the thoughts that rest 
Tn the deep silence of thy breast. 





— 


For oh! thou art, to mortal eyes, 
Like some pure spirit of the skies, 
Awhile to bless us given ; 
And sadly pining for the day, 
To spread thy wings and flee away, 
Back to thy native heaven : 
Thou wert beloved by all before, 
But uow—a thing that we adore! 


~~ 


Do any of our readers itcline to 


‘¢ Mirth, that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides **” 


If 30, Momus himself could not have offered them a bet- 
ter treat than the following, the author of which out- 
shines Searsoo ‘as much as the full moon doth the 
cinders of the element.” We really feel grieved that 
the writer's heart is “ in a disagreeable state of contu- 
siov,” be must take Peruvian bark and iron filings. 


New-York, July 3d, 1824. 
Mr. EpirTor. 


Sir—You will oblige me by inserting the following 
in the Minerva on Saturday next. 


The sorrows of the mind are often too severe for man- 
kind to bear 

And then the relation of no circumstances can bring 
tidings to the open ear 

Then no pleasures affords any relief to the bitter an- 
guish of the mind 

Nor the joys of no festival can change those thoughts 
to those of another kind 

But to be sated solitary and alone, secreted from all 
true friends fed for eads 

Nor do sorrows then seem ever to have their long wish- 

I delight in viewing the works of nature more than 
those of art 

For the one creates astonishment and the other admi- 
ration on the artists part 

No lyre, no symbal, nor the strains of no melodious 
sounding harp [weary heart 

Can enlighten my mind nor raise the sorrows of my 

Grieff; I cannot bear that my mind on it should ever 
dwell [them tell 

For my sorrows are too numerous that I should to you 

Far from my friends and companions and my mind al- 
ways in confusion [state of contusion 


I never enjoy myseif with the pleasures of the fas: 
rolling year 

But all I hear strikes melancholy in my distended ear 

Some are pleased with this world and some wish soon to 
die [ ‘tis not fT 

But with all my woes; aske me the question I'll say 

When my spirit shall be waftedtoa far more distant 
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clime [present time ® 


I hope there to find more consolation than I do at 

1 know that time must will and shall surely soon €o 
And that before the sun has her everlasting course run 
The disturbed thoughts of my mind is not the « 


fear (truly dear. 
But to be separated from those friends that I ‘este 











I think of them but my heart is then in a disagreeable 


ENIGIMAS. ‘ 


- 
— 


“ And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answer lo PUZZLE in our last. 


I. 


V irtue, be thou to every bosom known: 

I n every breast do thou erect thy throne ; 
RB eign, reign despotic with resistless sway, 
T each us thy God-like counsels to obey. 
U ndaunted then may we each vice defy, 
E ver defended, Virtue being nigh. 


Is woe then the lot that is destin’d by fate, 

For man here to meet with in every state? 
It may be—but Porson ne’er said, or e’er thought, 
That woe thus to man by woman was brought. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


1 exist in your love, am affix’d to your hate ; 

I live even when death marks the close of your fate, 
Ever adding to pleasure I mingle with grief, 

I dwell with the honest, am allied to the thief: 
In-eternity though I shall ever be found, 

Yet I'll cling fast to time till the end of his round : 

I attend you in sickness, as well as in health, 

1 preside o’er your ease, and conduce to your wealth 
And though always in secret it glads me to dwell, 
You still find me in Earth and Sea, Heaven and Hell. 
Iam met with in darkness though shunning the night, 
May be seen in the sunshine, but lost in the light. 

I add much to the breeze, though not heard in the wind, 
And exist in the senses, unknown to the mind: 
Without my aid you neither can smell, see, nor bear ; 
Lam always in courage, though constant in fear. 

I shall ever be found to abide with the dead, 

And am ever in laughter, though ne’er out of dread. 

I am seen with the careless, but not free from care, 
And though found inthe atmosphere, lost in the air. 
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